The Passing of Palmerston
really cared more for the Poles whom the Czar was doing slowly to death than he did for the crowds with whose blood he had dyed Paris in 1851. All this time, indeed, he was secretly instigating the monarchies of Eastern Europe to deeds of violence against their disaffected subjects at home. Thus he counted on the popular liberal opinion of England to forbid any union between Great Britain and the courts of Eastern Europe. Palmerston may have been deceived by the Turk ; he thoroughly saw through the French emperor. It was the astute determination not to be his cat's-paw or dupe that hardened Palmerston against all overtures from the Tuileries and, so-far as appearances went, made him a devout convert to the Manchester evangel of non-intervention. In the case of Poland, Palmerston had to resist real society pressure; for the Pole was then a drawing-room favourite. The French ambassador in London, to whom Palmerston had approved the coup if $ tat of [851, Count Walewski, was himself of Polish extraction, had been very popular in Belgravia and Mayfair since he was first known there, a handsome young man, the natural son and a pleasing likeness of the great Napoleon. Introduced by his first wife, a daughter of Lord Sandwich, into the English peerage, he found a second wife in a Florentine of great beauty and social tact, who made the French Embassy in London the most charming resort of the diplomatic body. As has been shown above, Palmerston's acquiescence in Napoleon's project of a congress might have strengthened his hands in Denmark and need not have weakened them elsewhere. The general French plea for philanthropic interference in Poland's relations
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